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like a stack of straw.” 


"ey? Country, lis of Thee” 


BY George N. CMadison 


COPYRIGHT 1928, BY GEORGE N. MADISON 


OR his peace of mind Eric Hanson 
should never have picked George 
Strating as a roommate at old Ex- 
ter academy. Had Eric not been a 


freshman, and had he had even one 
friend among the upper classmen, he 
would not have made the mistake. And 
yet the first week Eric congratulated 
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himself every night: What luck to be 
picked as a buddy by the handsomest, 
cleverest, peppiest fellow in the whole 
school! A junior, a class president in 
his freshman year, an honor man in his 
studies for three years, a star in track, 
in baseball, in basket ball, and in foot ball, 
on the debating team, in the glee club, 
in the academy orchestra—what more 
could one ask of a roommate? ‘Noth- 
ing!’’ answered Eric—for a whole week. 

Even the second week the fact that 
George knew just how clever he was, 
how. easy the so-called hard things were 
for him, was only a thing to smile at, 
Eric thought. After all, George was 
only agreeing with the opinion that 
others had of him; he did not boast, he 
merely admitted. And his admissions 
were so clever that they sounded almost 
like expressions of modesty. 

The third week Eric decided that his 
luck had a double edge, and the other 
edge was as sharp as George’s tongue. 
For George did not talk like other fel- 
lows talked; he had a knack of saying 
things that made one laugh or squirm— 
or both. His humor had a sting, his 
teasing, a sneer; he never forgot for a 
moment that he was talking to an audi- 
ence; he was always alert for a little 
twist or turn that would make others 
laugh or would hurt them; something 
that would make somebody say: “Clever 
stuff!- Where does he get it?” 


VEN the third week did not sour 


their friendship completely for Eric. 


George still reserved the role of audience 
for his roommate; he catered to Eric in 
a thousand flattering ways. Then, just 
after the football season ended—George 
had put over the winning touchdown in 
the final minute of play in the last, cham- 
pionship-deciding game—George came 
down with a most commonplace attack of 
double mumps. For a whole week his 
jaws were so swollen that he could 
hardly swallow, much less talk—a whole 
seven days in which to think up sharp 
things to say, and no one to say them to 
or at but his quarantined roommate. 
The last day of their enforced compan- 
ionship was the worst. 

“T’ve heard of Eric the Red,” teased 
George. “He discovered America. But 
what did Eric the Yellow ever discover?” 

“Mumps, mostly,” retorted Eric good- 
humoredly. 


iG the author of “My Country, 


Tis of Thee.” He’s regular! 
Worked his way through the University 
of Illinois, got his A. B., was assistant in 
the rhetoric department; “worked on the 
railroad” during summers; taught high 
school two. years, became editor and ad- 
vertising manager; was editor of Lone 
Scout, and head of the Lone Scouts of 
America, since merged with the Boy 
Scouts of America; and is now on the 
editorial board of “Who’s Who im 
America.” 

“Most of my writing has been for boys,” 
he says. “My stories have appeared in 
Boys’ Life, Boy Life, Haversack, Young 
People, and other young people’s maga- 


“That’d be about your size,” sniffed 
George. 

“Well, it looked a little too big for 
you,” Eric came back with a grin. “You 
looked as if you’d swallowed a toy bal- 
loon.” 

“You’d naturally think so. If anything 
swelled in your head it’d have to be air. 
No wonder, your hair is the color of 
straw. That’s all they have room to 
raise over in Denmark. When the grain 
gets heavy it hangs down over Germany 
or Holland or falls in the ocean.”’ 

“So I’ve heard,” retorted Eric dryly. 
“Back in the days of King Canute some 
of it drooped over into England, and 
when. the Danes went over there to 
thrash it, they thrashed a few of the 
English along with it.” He grinned to 
take the sting away. “Some of your 
people haven’t been able to sleep on straw 
beds since.” 

“No, they leave that for the Scandi- 
hoovians. I looked all over the map of 
Europe once and tried to find this Den- 
mark you’re so proud of. I finally found 
it under a dead fly.” 

“You’re getting over your mumps all 
right! Doc said he’d let us get back to 
classes Monday. It’ll take me till Christ- 
mas to catch up.” 

“I could stay out till Christmas and 
still be ahead. Sure are a lot of eggs 
going to Exter these days.” 

“Well, when we all hatch out, maybe 
the last one to crow will be the first to 
lay an egg.” 

“Just like you to pick out a hen’s job. 
Back to Denmark, you Viking! You’re 
all scrambled! If your old postage-stamp 
country is such a wonder I don’t see how 
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zines. I have written seven books for boys. 

“IT am married and have a boy of fif- 
teen and a girl of eleven. I am pretty 
much of an outdoor person and enjoy all 
active sports, particularly swimming and 
tennis. I look as little like the typical 
author as the average writer does. Iam 
much interested in life and people and 
things, with a great curiosity as to what 
is going to happen next. 

““My Country, ’Tis of Thee’ is in part 
a reflection of boyhood environment; it 
also represents my grown-up interests— 
if I have grown up. One reason why 1 
take special delight in writing for 
young people is—that I am still one 
of them.” 


you’re ever satisfied to stay here.” 

“Well, considering that my fel- 
low countryman and namesake was 
the first white man to see this 
country 4 

“Oh, yes, the Danes found it, but 
the English kept it!” 

“Sure! That’s what I heard 
George Washington say!” 

“Well, he didn’t say ‘Ay tank Ay 
make dis gude Dansker colony 
some day, by yiminy!’ What did | 
your people ever do for this country ex- 
cept to find it and go away again? At 
that, they couldn’t have done a finer 
thing. After this I’m going to call Eric 
the Red and Leif the Lucky the twin 
fathers of America—they sure saved it 
from the Danes!” 


pe THAT he chucked a pillow at Eric, 
catching him full in the face, shut- 
ting off any reply. By the time the pil- 
low had ceased flying back and forth, 
Denmark, England, and most of the 
United States had been forgotten; then 
two healthy appetites were suddenly 
aroused by the ringing of a bell down- 
stairs. 

Eric of course promptly forgot the 
teasing; but three days later, as he hesi- 
tated to step across a mud puddle where 
a section of the sidewalk had sunk, he 
heard a low laugh. “So that’s why they 
call you ‘Eric the Yellow.’ I thought it 
was on account of your hair.” 

Eric turned to look into the laughing 
eyes of Viola Newton. “They call me?” 
he asked. 

“Don’t they? Or maybe it wasn’t you 


George N. Madison 


they meant in this morning’s Exter. Did 
you see the cute little poem? She 
struck an attitude and recited in the 
breathless way that Eric found so at- 
tractive: 
“His hair is like a stack of straw, 
A bonfire in his cheeks; 
If he ever blushes past his ears, 
The straw will burn for weeks!” 


NOU RECITE that as if you wrote 
it! If Lf thought you. had——” 
“Woof, woof! Hear the great Dane 
bark. I see that your handsome room- 
mate has annexed another honor.” 
“The Nixon medal? He surely did it 
easily. Forgot all about the contest till 
the night before.” 
“It makes a good story,” chaffed Viola. 
“Oh, but he did. He hadn’t made the 
least preparation. It was eight o’clock 
when all of a sudden he threw down a 
book (it banged me on the shins—had to 
be his heaviest study), and yelped, ‘By 
groceries! I clean forgot the Nixon ora- 
tory contest!’ and in half a minute, pa- 
per, pencils, eloquence, and salted pea- 
nuts were popping around the room. He 
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said afterward that he wrote it so fast 
and so hard that he couldn’t possibly for- 
get it. It surely was red hot.” 

“IT saw you swallowing it, hot as it 
was, and never blinking. At least I 
couldn’t get you to look in my direction.” 

“IT was sore because you came with 
Tommy Lawson instead of waiting till I 
came by. I whistled for. you half an 
hour.” 

“We have a doorbell at our house. 
Well, maybe you'll take me to the mayor’s 
party instead,” 

“What’s that?” 

“Read all about it in tomorrow’s Exter. 
I’ve just come from interviewing Mayor 
Caplan about it and am on my way to 
the Exter office to write it up. In case 
no one has told you: in me behold the 
new literary editor of the Exter!” 

“No! Congratulations! Now we'll 
have a real college paper! Something 
in it besides strawstack poems.” 

“But you accused me of writing it!” 

“Well, I felt that no one but the author 
would think it clever. But what about 
the big surprise?” 

“Remember it’s still to be a secret 
after I tell it. You’ve heard of the Civic 
club? Well, they gave a dance not long 
ago and made a profit of fifty dollars. 
Said fifty they have decided to donate to 
some bright student.” 

“For what?” 

“You’re too anxious to know. You’d 
trot right home and tell it to your pre- 
cious roommate, who’d have a twelve 
hour start of the other contestants. Be- 
sides, this is my first newspaper assign- 
ment, my first ‘scoop,’ and there’s Lois 
Wilson waving from the door to tell me 
they’re holding the press for me this 
minute. ’Bye.” 

Next morning the “scoop” was the talk 
of the whole campus, not so much be- 
cause of the prize, but because a certain 
element of rivalry had been injected into 
what might ordinarily have been a tame 
oratorical contest. Exter academy was 
pitted against Exter high, the town 
against the college. The article con- 
cluded by quoting Mayor Caplan: 


SOUR is a civic organization, so we 
have chosen a civic subject for dis- 


cussion. It is one that should appeal to 
debaters, essayists, politicians, musi- 
cians: ‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee.’ The 


contest is open to every man, woman, and 


child in Exter below the age of nineteen. 
We are offering two prizes of fifty dollars 
each: one for the Exter high student 
who ranks first; the other prize offer is 
open to all, Exter high, Exter academy, 
or just plain Exter. If an Exter high 
student turns in the best essay of all, 
he gets both prizes; as a graduate myself 
of our high school I hope—but then I’m 
not one of the judges. There will be four 
of these. Essays will first be submitted 
to the judges, and the best three will be 
chosen to be presented before the public, 
read or ‘orated,’ as the contestant may 
choose. All essays must be in the may- 
or’s office by noon of December 15. Do 
not put your name or any other identify- 
ing mark on the essay, but write your 
name and the first line of your entry on 
a slip of paper and inclose it in an 
envelope. The final contest will be held 
Friday, January 14; announcement of 
the winners will be made December 20. 
May the best man win—especially if he 
be from Exter high!” 

“Fine chance!’”’ hooted George as he 
tossed the paper over to Eric. “What 
does that bunch of foreigners at Exter 
high know about this country?” 

“Foreigners ?” 

“Next thing to it. The whole north 
end of town is foreign—there’s a regular 
Little Italy, a Tiny Turkey, a Small 
Sweden, a Hungry Hungary, a ad 

“I’m glad it doesn’t go as far as ‘Dirty 
Denmark,’” teased Eric. “I don’t know 
that it matters much what an American’s 
parents were——” 

“It takes more than one generation 
to make an American.’’ 

“I expect you’re right. The crooked- 
est politician in my home town could 
trace his ancestors back to the May- 
flower. But that has nothing to do with 
the cost of cabbages. You’re going in 
for it, aren’t you?” 

“T’ve got it won.” 

“Just like that!” 

“You said it. Only one thing wor- 
ries me.” 

“Which is what?” 

“They should have given both fifties 
to the best one. I’ll make the other 
winner ashamed to take his fifty.” 


HE SOUNDED so self-satisfied that 
Eric had to choke back a sarcastic 
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Inviting 
you to be 


The Tenth cMan 


When Jesus healed the ten lepers, only one returned to give thanks. 


Will you be the tenth man of today? 


Have you found that Truth helps 


you at school, in your athletics, socially, or in regard to health or pros- 


perity ? 
ple. 


Give thanks by sharing your experience with other young peo- 
Address your letter to Editor of Youth Magazine. 


Please sign 


your letter; we shall not print your name unless you request it. 


RE ALL the Youth readers Tenth 

Men? We are beginning to think 

so, from the letters we are get- 
ting. Have we heard from you yet? 
We should like to, as we believe you 
could tell us of some way in which you 
have applied Truth that would be an 
inspiration to other Youth readers. 
There are several letters we must share 
with you this month, and more that we 
would like to use if space permitted. 

The following experience of G. F. A. 
has a ring of conviction and sincerity. 
He writes: 

“Words cannot express my grateful- 
ness for your wonderful help. I have 
put Unity to the test, and with the faith 
I have emerged victorious. 

“T made a “B” average last semester, 
which I had thought impossible at the 
beginning of the previous semester. 

“T find that faith is what we need. As 
you have said, doubt should never live 
in our thoughts. The teachings of Unity 
are wonderful, its language is beautiful, 
its reading inspirational, but its applica- 
tion requires effort. 

“Some people, I find, are all right 
when they stand alone, but when some 
one apparently opposes them _ they 
weaken. When we are tempted, we 
should stand fast and keep the faith. 
Well, dear Unity, I stood fast with faith. 
When questioned concerning my schol- 
astic standing, I would always say, 
“Fine.” 

“Unity has performed a miracle for 
me. I am convinced that at last I have 
found the thing long sought for, that is, 
the true principle of life; the principle 
that gives man happiness, prosperity, 
and heart desires. 

“T have been putting your teachings 
into actual practice. I feel like another 
person.” 

This letter from A. M. gives a thought 
that will help many other readers, as her 


statement can be applied to many expe- 
riences: 
“Your answer to E. B. M. in December 
Youth seemed to be an answer to me as 
to just how to ask that the money that 
is coming to me from several sources 
in a real estate deal would be paid. Many 
times a day I’m repeating the statement, 


‘All that belongs to me by divine right 


comes to me quickly, abundantly and in 
rightful ways,’ and thanking God that He 
finds so many ways of answering my 
prayers.” 

Many Youth readers are using Truth 
to help them in their school work. The 
following, from M. T., is a foretaste of 
some that you may expect in the Sep- 
tember (school issue) of Youth. 

“Today we were having a test in 
English. There was a name which I 
could not remember and I began to get 
flustered. So I told myself to be quiet 
and God would tell me the name. I went 
on and answered the other questions and 
then the name suddenly came to me. 

“T have also improved in my typing, 
by letting God guide my hands. I just 
said, ‘God guides my hands and I can 
make no mistake.’ ”’ 

M. S. has found one of the articles 
in the April issue of the magazine helpful 
in a somewhat unusual way. We pass 
along the idea: 

“T was suddenly called upon to pre- 
pare a short talk for our Easter sun- 
rise service. I was at a loss as to what 
to say. I picked up the Youth, which I 
always enjoy, and turned to the very 
article which has helped me. It is the 
one entitled, “The End That Was the 
Beginning.” From it I secured a great 
many ideas which are new to me, and 
I am sure will be gladly received by my 
friends. 

“I wish to express my appreciation for 
the help I have gotten from this little 
magazine.” 


“IM ARDMORE, tremulous and awk- 
ward, stood with his back against 
the study door, conscious of failure 
before he had broached his mission. 

“Dad!”’ 

A newspaper crackled ominously, but 
remained a barrier between the younger 
and the elder Ardmore. All there was 
to be seen of the elder were two sets of 
lean fingers and a pair of correct knees, 
followed as such knees should be, by 
trim shanks that ended in well polished 
black shoes. 

“Well?” 
paper. 

Jim fidgeted. How was he to explain 
to that printed page and ask of it a 
mighty concession? It just couldn’t be 
done. Nero, the black puppy, was 
scratching at the door. Softly, Jim let 
him in. With squeals of delight, his 
small body wriggling from end to end, 
the puppy darted across the room and 
crashed exuberantly into Donald Ard- 
more’s barricade. Jim grinned at the 
success of the strategem as he watched 
his father cuddle the dog. 

“Dad,” Jim teetered on the arm of a 
rocker which threatened momentarily to 
let him down into a most undignified 
position. “I have a chance to buy a car.” 

Ardmore senior’s face darkened a 
shade, but before he could say what was 
obviously on his mind, Jim sprang to his 
feet and continued earnestly. 

“T have a little money saved up, sir, 
and I thought if you’d advance me my 
next five months’ allowance, I’d be able 
to snap up the chance. It’s a 1925 Dodge, 
Dad,” he added pleadingly, “and it’s in 
fine condition.” 

“Nothing stirring, youngster.” The 
lean hand stopped stroking the puppy to 
make a crisp gesture of rejection. Big 
and capable, his mind as clean-cut and 


This from behind the news- 
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decisive as a good steel blade, Donald 
Ardmore had an air of carrying things 
along with him to a conclusion without 
even hearing a dissenting voice. 


E MAKES me feel like a bum,” 

was Jim’s seventeen-year-old way 
of putting the quality into a single 
phrase. He felt like that now as he lis- 
tened to his father’s words, words that 
came so sure and strong above the note 
of amusement underlying them. He was 
sure he was being laughed at. His 
father might just as well have said, “this 
little boy of mine thinks he is big enough 
to drive a car. Fancy that!” It was 
devastating to Jim’s morale. 

“Tf I accepted your proposition, how 
would you keep your car in gasoline with- 
out your allowance money?” At the first 
shot he had struck the weak spot in 
Jim’s plan. 

“T—I thought,” Jim faltered, ‘“‘you’d 
let me even it up slowly, sir; perhaps 
give me a quarter of my allowance until 
I’d caught up.” 

Donald Ardmore leaned back and 
laughed heartily. “You’re a great kid! 
When I was your age I was satisfied with 
a bicycle.’ He drew his fine brows to- 
gether and looked into the muptinoue blue 
eyes of young Jim. 

“Son,” he said, “I have a very strong 
conviction that we haven’t much right 
to the luxuries of this world until we’ve 
earned them, and I’m going to hang on 
to that conviction until I get hold of a 
better one.” He paused a moment to 
study his audience, then went on. “Now, 
I’ll make you a proposition: I don’t be- 
lieve that a boy of your age should drive 
a car alone, particularly my boy. But 
when you have learned to earn the money 
for a decent car and can keep it in gaso- 
line, I’ll withdraw my objections to your 
driving it. How’s that?” 
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ELL, that was the bunk, Jim 

thought, but he left the room with- 
out saying so. He didn’t even slam the 
door when he went out, although he had 
a momentary impulse to do that little 
thing. Swell chance he had to earn a 
car, was his bitter thought. It was just 
a trick to keep him down. 

“Why-y, James Ardmore elt 
was his mother at the foot of the stairs, 
dressed for dinner in a blue silk frock 
that left her pretty arms uncovered. 
“What are you doing in those disgraceful 
clothes at this time of day?” Lola Ard- 
more inspected her son with a critical 
eye, even peering behind his ears. “Run 
up and wash, dear. You’re dirty as a 
heathen.” 

It was enough to make a fellow sick. 
Why couldn’t they let him grow up? 
Mumbling impolitely, Jim escaped up the 
stairs, doing three at a time with ease. 
On the attic floor he had a big room to 
himself, amply lighted with dormer win- 
dows facing the morning sun. He flung 
himself face down on the neatly covered 
day bed and let despair work its way 
with him. 

“Swell chance I’ve got to earn money,” 
he muttered again. ‘School all day, 
R. O. T. C., home work, scout duties—oh, 


shoot! ’Spose I’ll be the very last per- 
son in the world to own a car.” His 
thoughts were steeped in gloom. But 


suddenly he came alive with a quick ex- 
clamation. 
“What a pip of a car!” 


ie was a magazine sprawling 

open on the floor in line with Jim’s 
brooding eyes, and on one of the up- 
turned pages was the picture of a yel- 
low car, a sport model with green mud 
guards, the hood and body touched with 
a red hair line trimming. Jim reached 
for the magazine eagerly, clutching the 
sides as though it were the steering 
wheel of the car itself. 

“*At’s the baby I’d like to be driving,” 
he chortled, his face now wreathed in 
smiles. “If Dad ” For an instant 
his face clouded again with the thought 
that flickered across his mind. His 
father could weil afford to buy him such 
a car, he knew. 

With a quick gesture he clipped the 
picture from the page. The laundry 
wrapping from his shirts was still on his 
dresser, and the smooth center of this 


he pressed into service as a background, 
leaving amarginallaround. His eye fell 
again upon the advertisement that had 
accompanied the illustration, and there in 
adjacent lines were the words, “My Own 
Car.” With a spreading grin, Jim 
clipped these too. That gave him an 
idea. He hunted through the rest of the 
magazine until he found, here and there, 
letters and words to spell, “I Can Earn 
My Own Car.” 

Jim hadn’t the slightest idea why he 
did this, except that he had become pos- 
sessed of a compelling desire to make a 
declaration of independence to keep from 
being swamped by his father’s deprecia- 
tion of him. Spreading his materials on 
the bed, he now arranged the clippings 
on their laundry paper background and 
secured them there with paste. The 
finished result was thumb tacked to the 
wall. 


«sFIXHAT’S keen!’”’ he exclaimed with 

satisfaction as he drew off to look 
at it. “I feel as if it were mine right 
now.” On the edge of the bed he struck 
a driving posture, and spent the next 
few minutes mentally turning the driv- 
ing wheel, shifting gears and pushing 
pedals with his toes. 

Jim’s father had always provided him 
with an ample allowance, and so Jim had 
never felt any need to earn. Indeed, he 
had never thought of it in connection 
with himself. But now the picture of 
the beloved sport car, with its accom- 
panying suggestions, acted as a powerful 
stimulus to his ambition. 

When his home work was done that 
evening and a bell rang under his desk, 
a bell he and Ned Taylor had rigged up 
to be operated only from Ned’s room in 
his home next door, Jim grabbed his cap 
and slipped quietly down the stairs. He 
emerged from the doorway at the same 
instant that Ned appeared from his. 

“You going to get it, Jim?” The 
question came in an excited undertone. 

Jim stared for a second. He had al- 
most forgotten about the old car he had 
meant to buy. “Naw, I wouldn’t want 
to drive a used car.” 

Ned, sandy of hair and deep of chest, 
allowed his mouth to drop open in sur- 
prise. But he quickly guessed at the 
truth, or part of it, and wisely decided 
to ignore it. The part he could not know 
was that the gorgeous yellow sport model 


He arranged the clippings. 


that was now Jim’s ideal had quite soured 
his appetite for the other car. 


HEY picked up “Skinny” Cantley at 
the corner. Skinny had always been 
the fat boy of the neighborhood and 
didn’t know how to be anything else. He 
was puffing now although he had only 
run down the front steps of his home. 
They started off, elbow to elbow, without 
in the least knowing where they were 
going, as fellows will of a spring evening. 
“How in the world can a fellow earn 
some real money after school hours?” 
ventured Jim hesitantly. He was a 
little embarrassed because he was con- 
scious that Ned, whose father was at 
once the loneliest and the richest man in 
town, held the opinion that a boy in 
some way lost caste if he worked while 
going to high. 

“Lots o’ ways,’ Skinny contributed in 
a tenor that was apt to be mistaken for 
that of a ten-year-old, “if he wants to 
work,” he added meaningly. “There’s a 
guy I know that makes almost ten dol- 
lars a week washing cars, though he 
usually works for the druggist Satur- 
days too.” 

“Whee! He must love his kale to 
work that hard for it,’”’ Ned remarked in- 
differently. 

“With the right break anybody can 
pick up three or four dollars Saturdays,” 
Skinny went on. “I worked once in Wat- 
son’s grocery.”’ 


IM and Ned laughed. Always people 

laughed when Skinny spoke of his 
physical achievements. But he did not 
seem to mind. 


“Boy,” Jim said thoughtfully, 
“T’d hate to give up our Saturday 
games. And it would take a life- 
time to save up enough for a de- 
cent car that way.” 

The boys finally flung their legs 
over stools in Joe’s place, and 
while they were waiting for the 
succulent sandwiches Joe dis- 
pensed, Jim’s eager eyes were 
darting here and there, taking in 
everything. He had never felt so 
alert in his life. There was magic 
in that yellow car hidden among 
his mental images! 

“Hey,” he nudged Ned. 
that sign up there. 
Ofeanuadin 

Ned nodded, his mouth too full of the 
sandwich which had just been placed be- 
fore him to speak. , 

“I guess advertising is a good game.” 

“Overdone,’”’ Ned said succinctly, at- 
tacking his sandwich again. 

Skinny looked up from a tall glass of 
milk to say, “Overdone, nothing!” 

“Wipe off your chin,” Ned advised. 

Fat cheeks pressed blue eyes nearly 
shut as Skinny accepted the advice and 
wiped milk from his mouth and environs. 

“Skinny’s got a million dollar smile,” 
Ned remarked. 

“Every guy in business,’”’ began Skinny 
again, “has to advertise, doesn’t he? 
Smart business men are always looking 
for new ways to advertise.” 

“But nobody reads ’em any more.” 

“Ts that so? You’ve been readin’ ’em! 
Hasn’t he, Ned?” Skinny fairly shouted 
his glee. 


“Read 
Isn’t it a pip 


ues was first in line when they were 

paying their checks. The man ahead 
was buying a packet of matches, on the 
cardboard cover of which was an adver- 
tisement. 

“Ye gods!” murmured Jim in Ned’s 
ear. “I suppose they’d even put an ad 
on the napkins if they could.” 


- WAS midnight when Jim sat up in 

bed strangely wide awake. He stared 
out into the darkness, trying to recall 
what had wakened him. Then a glad 
light broke over his face and with a 
smothered shout he sprang out of bed. 
He turned the light on over his desk and 
sat down, first stealing a glance at “My 
Car.” With a pencil and pad under his 


Sous u 


hand he began to jot down names and 
figures, giving little chortles of glee all 
the while. 

“Boy, this is going to be keen,” he 
told himself. “If I can put this over I’ll 
give Dad the surprise of his life.” 

Before he went back to bed he lingered 
before “My Car,” addressing it lovingly. 
“You’re my treasure map to success,” he 
told it. “If I hadn’t put you up here 
where I could see you every day, I’d have 
gone on having a wishbone where my 
backbone’s going to be from now on.” 

The next day was Saturday, but Jim 
was not to be seen around the ball park 
or the swimming pool or indeed at any 
of the other favorite fun resorts of the 
neighborhood. Even Ned caught only a 
fleeting glimpse of him early in the morn- 
ing. Andon Sunday Jim attented church 
with his parents, wearing such a pleasant 
expression that his mother whispered to 
his dad. 

“T do hope Jim isn’t coming down with 
anything.” 

Every afternoon throughout the week, 
Jim continued to keep out of sight, ar- 
riving home just in time to wash and to 
change for dinner. At the table he sat 
a little straighter than was his wont, and 
his eyes seemed brighter because they 
were ever so much more alert. The fol- 
lowing Saturday he was again absent 
from his old haunts. 

“Jimmie, I never get a chance for a 
word with you any more, it seems.” His 
mother had followed him upstairs very 
late one afternoon. “My word, but you 
are getting to be a busy fellow.” 


With a joyous laugh Jim turned and 
seized her around her slim waist, step- 
ping into the newest of the popular 
dances as he hummed the air. Lola Ard- 
more had never seen her son so merry 
and she said so. 

“Say Moms, how’d you like to ride out 
to Los Gatos and visit Grandpa Wells? 
We haven’t seen him for a coon’s age.” 

“T’d love to,” was the quick response. 
“But Sundays are the only times your 
father can get away, and he won’t drive 
then, as you know, because there are so 
many unpracticed drivers on the high- 
way.” 

“Tell you, Moms, meet me down in 
front Saturday morning,” Jim directed 
with a quick hug. “Make it eight-thirty, 
and we’ll see what we can do about this.” 

“Jimmie——” his mother’s dark eyes 
were on his accusingly. ‘Don’t you dare 
to take the car without your father’s 
knowledge. Let: me go—you’ve just ten 
minutes to change.” She turned a fond 
backward glance on her tall offspring, 
who carried a new manliness that was 
very attractive. 

He was laughing, but before she had 
quite disappeared down the stairway he 
commanded earnestly, “You meet me like 
I said, Moms. Right out in front, Sat- 
urday morning.” 


[)ONALD Ardmore eyed his son with 
keen interest at dinner that night. 
“How are you getting along in school, 
Son?” he inquired with an effort at cas- 
ualness. And when the reply was favor- 
able, he spoke of the time when Jim 
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would graduate and of the further 
courses at college. 

“T’m not sure, however, that I can send 
you at once. It will be pretty costly out- 
fitting you completely, and the incidental 
expenses have a way of mounting up. 
You see, this has been a difficult year for 
business in general, and particularly for 
the store fixture business.” 

Jim didn’t suspect that his father was 
fishing for a confidence from him and 
replied gravely that it was quite all right, 
for he had decided not to attend college 
until he could finance it himself. 


Donald Ardmore darted a swift glance 
at the boy’s mother, a glance full of sur- 
prised gratification, and kept his tongue 
in his cheek. This young son of theirs 
was coming along very satisfactorily and 
much faster than he had dared expect. 

“You’re getting mighty mysterious 
lately,” Ned grumpily taxed Jim the next 
morning as they met on the way to a 
class. “You certainly know your sphinx.”’ 

Jim laughed good-naturedly, and quite 
reasonably replied, “I think a fellow 
ought to keep his business to himself, at 
least until he has shaped it up some.” 
And Ned had to be satisfied with that. 


In the evenings, in addition to his 
home work, Jim found it necessary to do 
a little clerical work. But there was al- 
ways time to sit before his ‘treasure 
map” with his hands on a visualized 
steering wheel and his feet getting used 
to brake and throttle. 

“Atta girl,’ he would encourage as 
they went around the corner or drew 
neatly up to a curb. This practice was 
enlivened by a merry “Honk, honk!” from 
time to time; all of which to the uniniti- 
ated would have appeared as the phe- 
nomena of a mild dementia. 


areas morning was gloriously 
alive with sunshine and bird songs 
when Jim drove up Linden avenue and 
stopped in front of his own home. He 
too was bubbling over with song, for 
there he was behind the wheel of a new 
yellow sport car. He had to use the deep 
voiced horn several times before Lola 
Ardmore looked out of an upstairs win- 
dow. 

“Oh-h, Jimmie!” she cried rapturously, 
and flew to the staircase, calling over her 
shoulder to her husband, who had not yet 
gone to his office. 


“How did you do it, you wonderful be- 
rhage 

Jim felt a warm thrill race up his spine 
at her words. “Go get your hat and 
coat,” he directed with an assurance that 
was new to him. He was beginning to 
understand now how his father got that 
way. 

“Fine car,” Donald Ardmore said, join- 
ing them. “Whose is it?” 

“Just pipe the name on the license,” 
Jim advised with an embarrassed laugh. 

Donald Ardmore’s face lighted up and 
he grasped young Jim’s hand and clapped 
him on the back a moment or two before 
he was able to say anything. 

“Congratulations, old man. I knew 
you’d make it if you found a big enough 
incentive. Thank God you did.” Jim 
discovered that he needed time to digest 
that. 

“But how did you do it, Jimmie?” 
begged his admiring mother. 

For answer Jim handed each one of 
them his business card. It read: 

James J. Ardmore, Distributor of 
Paper Advertising Napkins. 

“T never heard of them.” 

“They’re brand new, sir, that’s why. 
I’ve got all the eating places in town that 
use paper napkins sewed up with an 
agreement to use only the advertising 
napkins I furnish them free. Then I get 
my money out of the advertisers.” 

“But the car—surely you ee 

“The dealer is subscribing for 50,000 
napkins a month, and has agreed to take 
that many every month until the car is 
paid for. It’s the best kind of advertis- 
ing for him, you see. The profits from 
other advertisers pay for the napkins and 
the printing. Gasoline, too,’’ he added 
with a sidelong glance at his dad. 

“But I’m afraid to have him drive it,” 
wailed Lola. 

“Nonsense, my dear,” declared Donald 
Ardmore promptly. “If he was smart 
enough to earn that car—and he has dem- 
onstrated that he was—then he is smart 
enough to be a careful driver. I have no 
fear for him at all.” 


N= had to hear the particulars when 

Jim came back from Los Gatos. 
And when Jim had explained at some 
length the joys of treasure mapping, Ned 
asked doubtfully: 
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Dear Youth: 

I do not have a clear realization about 
evolution. Can you tell me what it is? 
Was man perfect in the beginning, and has 
he gone backward? Or was he one cell? 
Or, was he not perfect, and is he now be- 
coming so? Is reincarnation in any way 
connected with evolution? Will you explain 
reincarnation, too, please?—A Seeker. 

A Seeker—The question of evolution 
does seem somewhat puzzling, doesn’t it? 
Really, though, its principles are not dif- 
ficult to understand. Man is created in 
the image and likeness of God; and in 
the spiritual mind of man is involved all 
that is contained in Divine Mind. Man 
is evolving through experience all that 
is involved in his sonship to God. Spir- 
itually man is the child of God; physi- 
cally he is related to all the forms of life 
below him. All forms of life seem to 
have evolved from a single cell. The 
body of man in its present development 
results from the codperative evolution 
of two primal cells for a few months, 
and during those few months the forma- 
tive process includes the steps that sci- 
ence has traced as taking millions of 
years to transpire in the outer world. 
Surely the wonder of the Creator is ex- 
pressed in His creation! 

Reincarnation is the doctrine of re- 
birth into physical life. God’s plan for 
man is eternal life, not through death 
as we now know it, but through uplift- 
ing the body as Christ uplifted His body. 
When man fails so to quicken his body, 
he is allowed to try again and again 
until he shall succeed as Christ did. 


YOULRH 
By Karen Ives 
Spirit immortal, spirit divine, 
Nightingale singing, the voice is thine. 
Being so lovely, the world is thy lawn, 
Radiant fay that comes with the dawn; 
Child of the spheres, God’s messenger 
bright, 

Bringing us love in the spreading light. 

The writer of this little poem is an 
enthusiastic reader of Youth who is mak- 
ing very practical use of Truth princi- 
ples. 


Your Own (Page 


We will print as many helpful, sincere letters 
here as space permits. 
and address; we will publish only your initials. 


Please sign your name 


Dear Youth: 


I would like to be an author but though 
I have quite good ideas, I can’t seem to 
make them interesting when I write them 
down. Do you know of anyone who could 
help me with this? 

Also I have some stories about a group 
of girls, which I would like some one to 
criticize for me but I do not know where 
to send them. Could you help me in this? 
—ZJoyous. 


Joyous—Pursue the studies that will 
help you to express yourself clearly. Be- 
come interested in people and in life. If 
it is in you to be a writer, you will find 
your message as a singer finds his voice, 
or as a painter finds his theme. Many 
universities have courses in journalism 
and short story writing. There are a 
number of good books on writing. Your 
public library will have some of them; 
also, probably, some of the excellent mag- 
azines devoted to the writing art. They 
offer professional criticisms for moder- 
ate fees. 


Dear Ed.: 

Yes, since you’re yearning to know, I did 
like “Something Better.” Don’t think the 
illustration helped much, though. And I’ve 
just got to hand you this one, accompanied 
by a sardonic chuckle: 


Back in the old days—as old as 1922—I 
was out in Nebraska trying to get together 
enough “jack” (to quote Youth) to per- 
suade a Jane (now, now, don’t get excited! 
That was her name!) to take on a life risk. 
Came Mother’s Day, with pictures, cartoons, 
news spreads and what not of weeping 
mothers and neglectful sons broadcasted 
reckless’ all over the scenery. Came tears 
—from me as I pictured Mother weeping 
and wondering “Where’s my wandering boy 
tonight?” Came the Mother microbe—bit- 
ing. Came the train—me on_it—with all 
that aforementioned persuasion capital in- 
vested in a ticket. Came dreams en route 
of the surprise to be handed to the w. m. 
(weeping mother). 

Surprise there was—quantity and qual- 
ity! “Mother not at home,” said the maid 
—a new one. Thereupon I telephoned Sis 
and learned that the w. m. was doing the 
night clubs in N. Y. C. with a particularly 
big party on for that night. 


You don’t have to print this. Maybe it’s 
too, too true. Yours, The Tenth Leper, 


eMarion “Develops Her Talent 


BY Lillian 


ARION Graham returned home 
M from college, where she had won 
honors as well as a diploma, 
fully determined to revolutionize the 
sleepy little village. She had outgrown 
the old Academy, where so many of her 
former schoolmates were content to end 
peep P their training, 
five years before, 
preparing for 
college at the 
best institute in 
the state. Her 
instructors 
prophesied great 
things for Ma- 
rion. But before 
winning fame 
with her crea- 
tive writing, she 
would attract 
attention to her 
executive ability 
by making over 
the town. 
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Those first few hours at home she re- 
viewed her plan with tingling thrills of 
self-glorification. She would not waste 
a day before putting the idea to work. 
She would organize a debating society, 
arousing an overwhelming desire for 
higher education. She would make a 
personal canvass for members to start a 
town improvement society. She would 
arrange for a-course of lectures to be 
given monthly before the Mothers club. 
She would rid the village parlors of the 
atrocious conglomeration they exhibited, 
and teach housewives the value to be de- 
rived from serving dainty, nourishing, 
well-balanced luncheons in place of the 
usual heavy midday dinners. 

The villagers, however, openly resented 
her philanthropic attempts. Many of 
them plainly intimated it would be more 
to the purpose for her to stay at home 
and help her mother win back into her 
cheeks the color that the heavy bills for 
Marion’s education had drained from 
them. 

“T am not at all sure that I want Jean 
to go to college if it is going to make her 
as selfish and opinionated as you are,” 
Mrs. Black told her frankly. ‘“You’d 
win a whole lot more converts to your 
newfangled ideas if you’d send your 
mother away for a vacation, and take 
her place in the kitchen through this de- 
pressing hot season.” 


ons 15 


[NFURIATED, Marion returned home. 

That night at dinner she denounced 
the villagers for their lack of codpera- 
tion. Wide-eyed the twins stared at the 
blazing cheeks and flashing eyes of the 
sister whose long, frequent absences 
from home made her almost a stranger. 
Father and Mother exchanged significant 
glances. Like the twins, Father was 
much in awe of his educated daughter, 
who made him feel that by settling down 
to the practice of law in a rural village 
he had been something of a failure. 
Raymond, however, had no qualms, and 
answered with the brotherly candor of 
sixteen: 

“Three cheers for Mrs. Black! Don’t 
you suppose that we have books and mag- 
azines, and brains to digest the contents 
of them? Any one with a grain of self- 
respect would resent that superior, I- 
know-it-all, you-know-nothing manner of 
yours. How do you suppose that we 
lived through the five years you were 
away?” 

“You haven’t lived. You have merely 
existed. You need to be aroused from 
the ambitionless lethargy in which you 
are quite submerged.” 

Raymond’s momentary resentment 
fled. He looked at Father with his 
funny, half twisted smile. 

“Did you ever hear anything like it, 
Dad? If that is the way she goes at ’em, 
they are letting her off easy with just a 
criticism. I should think they’d set the 
dog on her the minute she comes in 
sight.” 


HE color in Marion’s cheeks flamed 


higher. “How am I supposed to 
talk to them? In one-syllable words, 
such as——” 


“Say, Dad,” Raymond cut the ironical 
sentence short, “why don’t you tell her 
not to make a laughingstock of herself 
and the rest of us as well by telling 
Aunt Clara, and land knows how many 


others, what a joke her parlor furniture 
is; and how old-fashioned, or unhygienic 
or something it is to serve pie seven days 
a week, have a hearty dinner at noon, 
and all that folderol. If she wants to 
teach us, and keep us liking her at the 
same time, why doesn’t she use her pre- 
cious talent for reform by writing ar- 
ticles or stories showing the right way 
to do these things, instead of telling us 
we are just a set of mossbacks?” 

“I give my talent to writing trashy 
stories?” began Marion heatedly, then 
suddenly ended at the speculative look 
Father turned upon her. It was what 
his clients termed the 
sizing-up look, when he 
was about to show them 
the folly of bringing suit 
against an old neighbor 
instead of settling the 
matter out of court. Ray- 
mond settled back com- 
fortably in his chair. Dad 
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would soon show Marion the case as it 
looked to others, and end this business of 
turning friends into enemies. 

“They don’t have to be trashy, Daugh- 
ter. Better try Ray’s idea, instead of 
condemning it. Your preparatory work 
plus four years of college ought to have 
taught you the art of passing on worth 
while information in a manner to make 
friends instead of foes.” 

“But, Father Hh! 

“Let’s give the experiment an honest 
trial,” he pursued just as if she hadn’t 
spoken. ‘Begin tomorrow, take as many 
days as the task demands to prepare one 
of your themes. When it is finished, lay 
it to one side while you write a breezy, 
entertaining, yet instructive article 
bringing out the truths you have been 
trying to force upon the villagers. Then 
submit both articles to the acid test by 
letting a competent editor pass upon 
their availability.” 

“You haven’t the idea at all, Father. 
I know far too little either of actual 
housekeeping or of interior decorating 
to write an acceptable article.” 

“That is the point Ray was trying to 
make,” replied Father, quietly, and 
changed the subject. 


4s next morning was a humid, al- 

most unbearably hot July day. 
Equally unobservant of Mother’s white 
cheeks and the large crate of berries to 
be canned that day, Marion went from 
the breakfast table directly to her room. 
Once there she made elaborate prepara- 
tions for writing the article that was to 
give her father a surprise. The intense 
heat, however, was not conducive to an 
easy flow of thoughts, and as the hours 
passed the running feet and slamming 
doors below were idea shattering. 

“Oh, ‘dear, I’ll never accomplish any- 
thing,” she exclaimed petulantly, crum- 
pling the sheet that held her sixth be- 
ginning. 

“Hey, Marion, where are you?” Ray- 
mond’s voice, sharp, shrill, floated up the 
stairs, bringing the girl into instant 


view. “Didn’t you know Uncle Henry 
was here? And Aunt Clara? Mother 
fainted. Scared the twins purple. 


Mother got the idea in: her head you 
mustn’t be disturbed, and Aunt Clara 
sent down to the store for me. 

“Dad is over at Mapleton. We've just 
got in touch with him over the ’phone. 


He says that Mother has worked herself 
half to death, and has to go away for a 
complete rest.” 

Incapable of speech, Marion stood at 
the head of the stairs where she had 
gone at the boy’s first insistent call, mak- 
ing no effort to join him. 

“Come on down, and get to work! 
Don’t stand there doing nothing! Aunt 
Clara is going to stay until Dad gets here 
and starts with Mother for Cousin Mar- 
tha’s. After that it is up to us to get 
along the best way we can.” 

“But we can never get along without 
Mother.” Marion was scarcely conscious 
of the words she was speaking. Ray- 
mond’s withering glance sent home the 
enormity of her offense, and galvanized 
the girl into action. 

Mother was on the couch in the living 
room, where the electric fan stirred the 
hot air into a semblance of coolness. 
Her voice carried her words weakly but 
with startling distinctness to the girl 
who stood motionless in the doorway. 

“Tt is utterly impossible for me to go 
away and leave the house to Marion’s 
care. Books have always come first with 
her. And I promised if she would give 
us this year at home she should have 
every bit of her time to give to develop 
her talent for writing.” 

“Develop her talent for  nothin’,” 
snapped Aunt Clara. “If she is worth 
one-tenth of the money you’ve spent on 
her, she’ll forget about writin’ for the 
next few months, and develop a talent 
for housework. By the time she learns 
how to cook, and properly run a house, a 
lot of ’em highfalutin notions’ll be 
knocked out of her head, and she’ll settle 
down to writin’ things that folk’ll want 
to read.” 


leek Marion wondered what she 
might have answered had not her 
glance suddenly encountered Mother’s 
faint but wonderfully understanding 
smile. That smile was a bugle call to 
arms. The girl sped across the room, 
and dropped down on her knees by the 
side of the couch. She pressed her warm, 
glowing cheek against her mother’s white 
one. 
“Don’t you worry a tiny speck about 
anything, Mother. If Aunt Clara will 
teach me I promise to develop into the 
most amazing housekeeper you ever be- 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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eA Character Study? 
BY Hazel F. CAlbrecht 


F COURSE you have all met all 
kinds of words, not alone in dic- 
tionaries, books, and newspapers, 

but actually walking about! These words 
are clothed in flesh and animated with 
life. They are living, 
breathing beings, but are 
words nevertheless. One 
meets them continually, at 
home, at school, at work. 
People may so live in the 
consciousness of a certain 
idea, and so often speak 
words expanding that idea, 
that they become like that 
of which they think and 
speak. 

There is mother, who is 
love personified. She may 
not talk so much about love, 
she may continually say, 
“Marie, be sure to wash 
thoroughly,” or “Fred, 
don’t stay out late tonight,” 
but you know it is said be- 
cause she loves you. You 
love her for it, even though 


it half-provokes you. You 
know she makes every 
sacrifice for you, desires 


every good thing for you, 
watches over you and cares 
for you beautifully. 

Lioving words do not come alone from 
mother. You admire that quality and 
~ can develop it in yourselves. Keep love 
uppermost in mind. Ask yourself, “What 
would love do?”” “How would love act?” 

If you work in an office, or are in con- 
- tact with those that do, you will ;have 
met the animated word—efficiency. ° Per- 
haps it is the office manager. He is al- 
ways cheerful and optimistic. He makes 
every move count for something. He 
can see at a glance how any situation or 
‘problem might be met. He thinks, talks, 
lives, breathes efficiency. 

You can gain efficiency by declaring 
words of order, harmony, honesty, alert- 
ness: 


Words 


we meet. 


.. goodness, it isn’t catching.” 


You have seen the lovely girl, whose 
face is gentle and pure. She is clean, her 
features clear-cut, her skin all but trans- 
parent. She is purity personified. Every 
act of hers is unmixed in motives. Every 
thought she thinks is 
chaste. Every word she 
utters is loving and helpful. 
When leaving her presence, 
you feel cleansed, as if you 
had had a bath in a clear 
pool. You feel uplifted, 
scarcely knowing why. She 
never loses that peace and 
poise, which are a strong- 
hold in time of trouble. 
She breathes of heaven 
itself. 

This consciousness can 
be attained by you, if you 
will put your interest in 
things true, honorable, just, 
pure, lovely, and of good 
report. Read Phil. 4:8. 

Perhaps there is, in your 
class at school, in your 
office, or shop, a funny man. 
He always has a joke to 
play on some one, or some- 
thing which he considers 
funny to tell. He intrudes 
himself on any and all com- 
panies with a grin and a 
funny story. He is of untiring energy 
and is all over the place at once, creating 
disorder wherever he goes. People draw 
a sigh of relief, after they have laughed 
at his twisted humor, and say, “Thank 
That kind 
of joy is not catching. 

But here is a kind of joy that will 
warm your heart for hours, and cause 
a smile to hover on your lips long after 
she has gone. It.is the “Laugh Baby.” 
That is what we call a certain little tot 
we know. She has such a consciousness 
of true joy that all with whom she comes 
in contact feel her innate happiness, and 
are made better for having looked for a 
few moments on the happy little face. 
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SMILES are contagious. Here is 
surely could not be called “catty.” 
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A Character Sketch 


The Measure of fhe eMan 


How He Meets Success 
By Ernest C. Wilson 


SMALL town youth, working ‘at a trade in his father’s shop, he 
became famous overnight. Wealth, honor, riches, @ crown were 
offered him. He had great power ‘to sway the minds of men, power over 
life and death! What he did. with them makes his life story the greatest 


of the ages. 


There has never been a more human, more appealing, more inspiring 


story, but 


Are young people too narrow minded to read it? 
- Have they heard it so many times (because they had to listen) that 
they will not read it now for the actual inspiration and interest it con- 


tains? 


‘Would you ede His story—even with the capitalized pronouns in it? 


He Himself said, “Though ye believe not me, believe the works,” 


and it 


is on this basis that we are presenting a new series of articles about The 


Man Who Discovered Who He Was. 


HERE are two moments in which 
the spiritual stature of man is 
revealed. They are his moment of 

success and his moment of failure. Of 
the two, perhaps success is the harder 


test. It was so with Jesus as with other 
men. It is so with the young man of 
today. 


When a comparatively unknown young 
chap of twenty-five, after quiet, careful 
preparation, decided that he could cross 
the Atlantic by airplane, he suddenly 
commanded the attention of the world. 
When, a day later, the news flashed 
around the world that he had been suc- 
cessful, he became the most talked-of 
personage of the day. The remarkable 
thing about him is that now, more than 
a year later, everything he says or does 
still is “news.” 

A number of young people have cap- 
tured the attention of the world recently. 
One of them whose athletic prowess at- 
tracted world wide fame, determined to 
“cash in” to the limit on his popularity. 
He signed innumerable testimonials: 
He accepted a motion picture contract. 
Out of his field he became something of 
a “dud.” Today he is almost forgotten. 

A young woman, who sprang into in- 
ternational prominence as the result of 
a remarkable gift, and aided by the ex- 
ploitation of her home town press and 


This is the first of the series. 


neighbors, has been quoted as saying 
that she has never had any friends and 
does not need any. She is dangerously 
rocking the boat of her success. 

A few years ago a young woman of 
unusual physical beauty rivalled the 
popularity of Mary Pickford as a screen 
star. She could not stand success. She 
wrecked the public’s ideal of her by a 
financial squabble with her mother. She 
was ‘never able to regain public ap- 
proval. 


HEN it became apparent that 
Lindbergh was to become a world 
figure, another young man whose suceess 
had embittered him was quoted as advis- 
ing the young aviator “to get all he could 
while the getting is good.” Amazingly, 
Lindbergh did not accept this advice. 
Charles Lindbergh already has _ be- 
come an almost legendary figure. He is 
a paragon among heroes in that he has 
not allowed success to turn his head. 
He has refused to allow anything to 
divert him from the one thing on which 
his initial success was based. He has 
not sought money. He seems to be 
wholly indifferent in régard to it. In 
spite of this he has prospered in far 
greater degree than any of the shrewder 
young people whose names are being so 
rapidly forgotten. 
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(SIS painting, ‘Christ in the Carpenter Shop,” by Millais, which hangs in the 
Tate Gallery, London, is valued at $50,000. In it the injured hand of the 
child Jesus is made to prefigure the crucifixion. 
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ee. were not vastly different 

two thousand years ago among the 
Jews. The Jews were a persecuted race. 
Much of their literature, like that of 
the Russians of today, grew out of their 
sufferings and privations. 

Whenever outward conditions became 
particularly disagreeable, some man of 
vision was sure to arise among them to 
renew their faith in their favorable 
destiny and their promised leader. 

One of these prophets was John, a 
-zealous champion of his people who did 
not hesitate to denounce the evils of the 
day. He urged the people to repent from 
evil doing, and because he baptized 
converts as a symbol of their spiritual 
cleansing, he was called the Baptist. 

“But when he saw many of the Phar- 
isees and Sadducees coming for his bap- 
tism, he exclaimed, 

‘O brood of vipers, who has warned 
you to flee from the coming wrath? Let 
your lives then prove your change of 
heart; and do not imagine that you can 
say to yourselves, ‘““‘We have Abraham 
as our forefather,” for I tell you that 
God can raise up descendants for 
Abraham from these stones. And al- 
ready the axe is lying at the root of the 


trees, so that every tree which does not 
yield good fruit is hewn down and 
thrown into the fire. I indeed am bap- 
tizing you in water of repentance; but 
He who is coming after me is mightier 
than I: His sandals I am not worthy to 
carry; He will baptize you in the Holy 
Spirit and in fire.’” 


OHN seemed to realize his own in- 

adequacy for true spiritual leader- 
ship. He probably did not know what 
he lacked; but he recognized its presence 
in another. 

“T indeed am baptizing you in water 
of repentance; but He who is coming 
after me is mightier than I: His sandals 
I am not worthy to carry; He will bap- 
tize you in the Holy Spirit and in fire. 
His winnowing-shovel is in His hand, 
and He will make a thorough clearance 
of His threshing-floor, gathering His 
wheat into the barn, but burning up the 
chaff in unquenchable fire.” 

Meanwhile John’s cousin, Jesus, had 
been living in the quiet little town of 
Nazareth, working in His father’s shop. 
He too was mindful of His people’s bur- 
dens, but in the serene activity of His 
father’s shop—and perhaps from some 
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inner spiritual power which John had 
not found in himself—He had begun to 
sense a solution different from that of the 
older prophets. John was a zealous rad- 
ical. He was another Elijah. He lived 
in the desert, and came roughly clad 
among men, exhorting and condemning 
- and denouncing, as he proclaimed a day 
of retribution and the advent of a Mes- 
siah. Jesus, no less conscious of His 
people’s wrongdoings and their afflic- 
tions, looked to a remedy all too seldom 
prescribed by the scolding old men of 
vision. 

His remedy was love. 

It gave Him a power which was felt 
even before He spoke. John recognized 


it in that dramatic meeting at the Jor--. 


dan, when Jesus presented Himself to be 
baptized. John protested. 
“Tt is I” he said, ‘who have need to be 
baptized by you, and do you come to me?’ 
“ ‘Let it be so on this occasion,’ Jesus 
replied; ‘for so we ought to fulfill every 
religious duty.’ ” 


Soe very unusual happened 
to Jesus at His baptism. The very 
heavens seemed to have opened to Him. 
It may have become clear to Him that He 
could do something for His people which 
John could not. John’s bold proclama- 
tion that Jesus was the One whose com- 
ing he had heralded, demanded a definite 
choice. His answer would enevitably in- 
fluence His own life. It might determine 
the future of His people. 

It was then that Jesus was faced with 
the greatest decision, and the greatest 
temptation, of His life. 


Ape PICTURE of Him, tempted in the 
wilderness by a satanic gentleman 
with hoofs and horns, has failed to im- 
press us because that picture is wholly 
outside our experience (even though 
possibly harbored among our fears). 
Except in pictures we never have seen 
a devil with hoofs and horns—and there 
is no very certain evidence that he ap- 
peared to Jesus with such appendages— 
but in his more subtle guises we undoubt- 
edly have met the devil socially and 
otherwise. In every new experience 
which has required a decision, some very 
earthy ideas have bobbed up to be dealt 
with, alongside those rather airy and 
more presentable ideas of “doing good.” 
Oh, yes, “when the sons of God came... 


Satan also came among them.” The devil 
was there—in the guise of subtly selfish 
scheming, vanity, and kindred earthly 
weaknesses that had to be met, one way 
or another. 

We find ourselves drawn closer to the 
Man of Galilee when we know that He 
was tempted as we are. 


ESUS, faced by the temptation, did 

not return at.once to Nazareth. In- 
stead He went into the solitude of the 
mountains to work out the problem which 
was before Him. 

Though He was divine as no other man 
has been divine—in that He expressed 
more of divinity than any other man— 
He was also immensely human, suffi- 


-“eiently so to weigh the glory which it was 


possible for Him to claim. Through 
years of oppression the Jews had sub-. 
sisted upon a dream; a dream that one 
day a leader should arise among them to 
overthrow tyranny—or, possibly, to 
match tyranny with tyranny. By play- 
ing upon their emotions, by adroit use 
of this sense of power and vision that 
had come upon Him, He might gain all 
that the world had to give. He had 
learned, however, that worldly wealth 
cannot make a man happy, for man can- 
not live by bread alone; that the powers 
of Spirit cannot be used selfishly, for dis- 
play; that it is the height of folly to 
worship “things.” 

Truth that was the heritage of His 
race, taught to Him as a child, now 
helped Him to meet the first great crisis 
of His life. 


N THE wilderness alone and without 
thought of food, He reached His de- 

cision. It was a decision which made 
Him savior of the world: 

He would neither return to His home 
to resume the tranquil life of carpenter, 
nor would He climb to a Jewish throne 
through bloodshed and violence. He had 
found something which all the prophets 
before Him had missed, something far 
greater than His personal security in the 
simple life of Nazareth; something 
greater than the acclaim of His people; 
something which even John could not 
give—though he recognized it in J esus; 


“something which would give His people 


‘the freedom they fancied they would find 
in forcible overthrowing of oppression. 
That something was not in itself new; it 
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was the age-old truth of all the sages and 
seers, but with a new spirit which none 
of them had caught as He had done. 
That spirit was—love. For this He gave 
up His personal life; for this He re- 
nounced the support of the men of wealth 
among His people who would have sup- 
ported a cause leading to Jewish inde- 
pendence. But through it He has gained 
—the world. 


O OTHER man’s influence has 

reached so far as His has, because 
no other man has been so wholly con- 
secrated to the work he found to do. 


MN SCOUNTRY, 


We do not lack His power. That 
has been shared with us. We do not 
lack guidance. The same bright gleam 
that illumined His mind exists potentially 
within us all. The same still voice that 
spoke to Him yet speaks to us. The same 
urge bids us reach past our mistakes and 
our failures and rise to our full spiritual 
stature. Our need is to know, to trust, 
to follow. The inspiration of His life 
is the answer to.our need. 

That He should have met and answered 
so many human needs in the brief years 
of His ministry is one of the greatest 
marvels of His life. 


'TIS OF THEE—” 


(Continued from page 6) 


comment. He finally chuckled, “You 
sure hate yourself, don’t you?” 

“Huh!” grunted George; then he saw 
Eric’s good-natured grin: ‘Well, I’ve 
contested seven times against the whole 
school and haven’t come off second best 
yet. Wait till you hear my essay—I’ve 
got it all lined up already.” 

“Boy, you sho’ does work fast!” 

But he did not work fast. Every night 
for a week he scribbled notes and- made 
outlines, only to tear them up. Once he 
go off on a flying start, and wrote six 
pages, but they, too, went into the waste- 
basket. ‘Every time I get going good,” 
he grumbled, “I get to thinking about 
those roundheads of yours over across 
the tracks, and my stuff’s all wet.” 

“Why don’t you let them in? They 
have as much right to say ‘My country, 
’tis of thee’ as we have.” 


“And my people in this country since 
long before the Revolution!” 

“All the same,” stubbornly contested 
Eric, “the essay that wins the contest 
is going to be about the America of the 
roundheads. That’s why they’re having 
the contest, to help Americanize our for- 
eigners.” 

“Huh!” snorted George, “huh! Guess 
you don’t know who those four judges 
are going to be. I do. And believe me, 
every one of them stands for America 
for Americans!” 

“So do I,” nodded Eric soberly. “If 
I just knew what you mean by an Amer- 
1Caier, 

“When you hear my spiel, you’ll know. 
Back to your corner—I’ve an idea on how 
to start my essay—you just gave it to 
me.” 

(More next month) 


LOUTH 
By Clara Bee Ainsworth 


OH, I AM so in love with Life, 
A-brim with rapt surprise! 

I spring, to 3reet each brand-new day, 
Fresh wonder in my eyes! 

I love to vision Zoals unZuessed— 
Heart, heed God’s whisperings: 

“Your soul shall soar to planes sublime 
If love uplift its wings.” 
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Thought Stretchers 


As You Give 


HATSOEVER you harbor in the 

inmost chambers of your heart 
will, sooner or later, by the inevitable 
law of reaction, shape itself in your out- 
ward life. 

Every soul attracts its own, and noth- 
ing can possibly come to it that does not 
belong to it. To realize this is to rec- 
ognize the universality of the divine law. 

If thou wouldst right the world, 
And banish all its evils and its woes; 

Make its wild places bloom, 

And its drear deserts blossom as the 
rose— 

Then right thyself. 

—James Allen 


The Eternal Theme 


L. MASSON, according to the Lit- 
*erary Digest, “attempts to explain 
some of the causes which break the con- 
jugal tie and to show that only through 
an understanding and unselfish love can 
married life succeed. 

““*You may be certain that real ro- 
mance, the thing which every one se- 
cretly craves, is not made in cafeterias, 
roadhouses, or sedan cars,’ he says. ‘It 
is a home brew. The most romantic 
couple I know have celebrated their 
fiftieth anniversary. They are not pour- 
ing over the confessional magazines. 
As for the properties of right love, the 
thirteenth chapter of the first Corin- 
thians is perhaps the best description. 
In modern times, Henry Drummond’s 
“Greatest Thing in the World” is a 
classic expression. There are countless 
others. Indeed, the literature of love 
has not been transgressed... . 

“ “Sex hunger can be directed, it can- 
not be either throttled or condemned, 
nor need it be.... When it is under- 
stood, sublimated, or placed under spir- 
itual control, our divorce courts will 
grind more intermittently ... Love is 
an endurance test ... Right love is un- 
questionably a cure for everything, but 
the knowledge and understanding of it 
can only come through self-discipline.’ 

“The outward sign of discordances 
which lead to broken homes, we are told, 
is money. ‘But it is not all money. Un- 


adjusted finances are only the symptoms 
of a deep malady. 

“<‘There is no intrinsic harm in jazz, 
sex, speed, freedom in expression, and 
the like, except that they parade as sub- 
stitutes for joy. The roadhouse is open 
every night and the church mostly on 
Sundays. Is it too sweeping to say that 
the majority of people use the church 
as a gas station in the hope that they 
will last from one week-end to the other? 
And if, in between, they get stalled on 
the road, too many expect the minister 
to carry them the spiritual gas to get 
them through. 

“‘For remedies, we depend too much 
on paraphernalia to settle our difficulties 

. . The cure lies in our souls.’ The 
trouble, Mr. Masson believes, is not so 
much due to a spiritual lack ‘as to a lack 
of common sense, concentration, and 
courage. It is actually due to the appall- 
ing ignorance of what love is.’ ” 


i RESIDENT Cool- 
idge is reported to 


have said: “There is 
a: great deal of conso- 
lation to be derived 


from knowing that you have done your 
best and that worrying about your prob- 
lems will not help in their solution.” 

If one takes the stand that he has 
done his best, there is nothing to worry 
about. He has only to be assured that 
his best efforts will bring the reward 
they merit. If his efforts are limited 
and the reward similar to them, then his 
attitude should be one of improving his 
efforts in the future. 

When one condemns himself, he puts 
himself in a mental state in which he 
can do very little to make amends or to 
bring about improvement. While he de- 
bases himself, he cannot expect to be 
exalted. 

We should praise our own work to our- 
selves just as we would praise another 
for what he has done well. We should 
not think that we will become conceited 
just because we praise ourselves for 
what we do. If one is impersonal, he 
can see good wherever it is expressed, 
regardless of the person who expresses 
it—Unity Daily Word. 


Grin Stretchers 


No Gentleman 
Mrs. De Style (as dress mannequins 
display gowns at modiste’s)—‘“‘Which do 
you like best Richard?” 
Husband—“TI prefer that tall brunette 
—er—that is, I mean the pink chiffon, 
my dear.’—Boston Transcript. 


Sad Irony 

“So you want a divorce, Rastus?”’ 

“Yes, suh, jedge, yo’ honah—Ah sho’ly 
does.” 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“’Count ob ma wife makin’ an ironical 
remark.” 

“An ironical remark?” 

“Yes, suh—she says if you don’t go to 
work, I’ll hit you in the face wid dis 
flatiron.”—Florida Times-Union. 


But Not a Bell ae 
“Are you a_ clock ——~ 
watcher?” asked the 
employer of the candi- 
date for a job. 
“No, I don’t like in- 


side work,” replied the applicant, without 
heat, “I’m a whistle listener.”—Dallas: 
Hurry Back News. 

Hot Yarn 


A violent story, accompanied by heavy 
rain, struck the northern portions of 
Santa Fé and Cordoba provinces.— 
Buenos Aires item in a Winnipeg paper. 


In Uniform? 
LOST—German police, wart on 
tongue, yellow eyes, tan colored.—At- 
lanta Constitution. 


Tight Squeeze 
ROOM, furnished new and clean. 
Share lovely bath with two young men. 
—Austin (Tex.) Statesman. 


Paying the Price 

Deer Hunters Well Rewarded; 
Many Killed in Pine Woods 
—Burlington (N. J.) paper. 


When Two Were a Crowd 
Five distinguished guests were present 
in the persons of Dr. James S. Spur and 
Dr. L. S. Mudge.—Danvers (Ill.) paper. 


Common Comflaint 
He was well known through various 
lodge and club afflictions. —Kankakee 
(IUl.) paper. 


Social Note 


Mrs. Sarah Allen is seriously sick at 
her home in Bayly’s Neck and all persons 
are requested by her sons to stop coming 
to see the big hog until she improves.— 
Virginia paper. 


Regular Pandora's Box 
BROWN purse lost on bus or K car 
by working woman; contains tax money, 
snake rattles; union card; siek husband. 
—San Francisco Examiner. 


Back to Adam 
THE FORMALLY DRESSED 
MEN WEAR ONLY 
EBONY CANE 
—Birmingham (Ala.) News. 


To Buy a Kiddie Kar 
The real optimist, though, is the 
Kansan who went to New York for a 
monkey-gland operation to restore his 
youth, and bought only a one-way ticket 
so he could get the benefit of a child’s 
fare ticket on the return trip.—Juggler. 


The Last Word 
Doctor—‘About nine patients out of 
ten don’t live through this operation. “Is 
there anything I can do for you before 


we begin?” 

Dusky Patient—‘Yessah. Kindly 
hand me mah hat.”—“Selected” by the 
Congregationalist. 


At a Loss 

First Roman (at a.-Christian mas- 
sacre)—"We've got a capacity crowd, but 
still we’re losing money. The upkeep 
on the lions must be pretty heavy.” 

Second Roman—‘“Yes, sir. These 
lions sure do eat up the prophets.’’— 
The Christian Advocate. 


That Settled lt 
“When old Richleigh died he left a 
request that his dust be scattered to the 
four winds.” 
“Well, his spendthrift son is attending 
to that all right.”—Boston Transcript. 


A kindness 
paid dividends 


The Cat That Helped a Business 


= HEN customers 
leave George Felt- 

man’s store in 
Manhattan, heavily laden 
with their purchases, they 
are surprised to see a hand- 
some black cat jump on a 
low box that is kept near the 
door, press down the door 
latch with his paw, and stand 
on his hind legs at salute as 
the door slowly swings open. 

For five years Nig has lived at the 
Feltman store, ever since, as a bedrag- 
gled and half-starved little kitten, he 
appeared among the cans piled up in 
back of the building. He soon won the 
heart of the storekeeper, who found 
pleasure in teaching him a number of 
clever tricks, among them that of open- 
ing the door for customers. Nig f 
is now learning to push a doll’s 
baby carriage also, but although 
he has learned to stand on his 
hind legs, Mr. Feltman thinks it 
will be several months before 
Nig learns to do the trick well. 

Nearly every one in the neigh- 
borhood has heard of Nig, and 
most of them, rich and poor, 
have found their way to his 
master’s store, to make a pur- 
chase and to be ushered in and 
out by the obsequious tabby. 
He can open the door from the 
outside as well as from the in- 
side, and often a small crowd 
will gather to watch him perform 
his services for an approaching 
customer. Occasionally Nig be- 
comes tired of his job, and re- 
fuses his services to patrons, 
making no distinction between 
the curious and his master’s best 
customers; but usually a word 
of admonition from Mr. Felt- 
man is sufficient to call forth his 
obedience. 

Minnie Feltman, Mr. Felt- 
man’s daughter, has written us 
an interesting account of Nig’s 
part in their store’s success. 
She says: 


“Nig” 


—surprised to see him press down the latch. | 


al pee did we dream five years ago 
what a little kind act could do 
for us. 

“We found a tiny kitten in the store, 
too small even to lap milk. We warmed 
some milk and fed him with a spoon for 
almost three days before he was able to 
lap the milk alone. As the cat grew we 
found him very cunning and exception- 
ally bright. My father taught him to 
offer his right paw when asked to shake 
hands, to sit up and salute, to open the 
door for customers leaving the store with 
packages, and to open the door from the 
outside when any one comes toward it. 
He learned rapidly and became a favorite 
among the customers. 

“News soon spread far and wide, 
bringing us more customers. The re- 
porter from the Long Island Star heard 
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the story and came to interview the cat 
and was so pleased that the front page 
was given for the cat’s picture and story. 
Yesterday they took motion pictures of 
Nig doing his stunts; and so Nig has 
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become known, bringing us more busi- 
ness. 

“A small kind act—yet how rich has 
been the reward! No advertising could 
bring the returns that our pet has done.” 


Things That Endure 


DS yidowdd: 


READ, the other day, of an incident 
| connected with one of the old Chica- 

go World Fairs. The account told of 
a small-town pastor who went one after- 
noon, to view the wonders exhibited 
there, and having had considerable expe- 
rience as a mechanic, he became intensely 
interested in the machinery, wondering 
how it was possible for so many and such 
varied machines to be run with power 
derived from a single source. Ponder- 
ing deeply, he sought the engine room, 
looked at the great engine, and cried in 
amazement, “J made it!’ -And it was 
true. 

Years previous, working as_ skilled 
machinist in a great machine shop, he 
had been entrusted with the building of 
a powerful engine for the Adams Mill in 
Chicago. He had spared no effort to 
make it as nearly perfect as possible. 
Later on, he had entered the ministry. 
But when, in the great Chicago fire, the 
mill was destroyed and the débris cleared 
away, the wonderful engine was found 
to be but slightly damaged, and now he 
found it still at work, accomplishing re- 
sults beyond his wildest dreams, after 
that part of his life was almost forgotten. 

No person, young or old, remains for- 
ever at one piece of work, or in one spot. 
Life sets one task today, and another 
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tomorrow, and broader paths and larger 
tasks will open before one tomorrow ex- 
actly in proportion to the thought and 
effort put into today’s accomplishment. 

Throw a pebble into the great ocean. 
Watch the little ripples spread out—out 
—out. So small a deed—so definite a 
change in all the surrounding area! 
None knows, with absolute exactness, 
what forces a day will send into the 
world—just what changes will take place 
in the vast world-machinery as a result 
of slipshod work on the one hand, or of 
steady, conscientious effort on the other. 
But one can know, and does know, if one 
faces the question sincerely and intelli- 
gently, that one receives neither good 
nor ill excepting as one earns it. The 
price must be paid in advance in endur- 
ing coins of the soul, minted by con- 
stancy, truth, justice, and honest soul- 
worth, or in the perishable ones of self- 
pleasing, which cater to the emotions of 
the moment. 

Love, sympathy, and fellowship, going 
hand in hand with enthusiastic effort, 
and with faith in one’s work and powers, 
will move mountains. The fruition is 
definite and steadily increasing success, 
the kind of success that means joy and 
contentment, with ever widening vistas, 
as the call to Victory leads one on. 


Study Topics 


YOUTH is being read in many discussion classes, study groups, and 


Sunday school classes. 


Here is a list of suggested topics, with page 


references. 
I. How Shall I Meet Success ? Pages 20-23 
II. Have I Invested in Good Fortune? Pages 26-27 
III. How Can I Make Friends? Page 31 
IV. Putting Foundations Under Air Castles Pages 32-33 


28 Soules 
oMarion “Develops Her Talent 


(Concluded from page 16) 


held. We are going to miss you horribly, 
but I’ll write every single day. You'll 
be so glad to get those letters telling of 
my remarkable and steady progress, you 
will scarcely be able to wait for each new 
day to dawn.” 

By the time Father arrived Cousin 
Martha had been interviewed on long 
distance, Mother’s bag packed, and an 
old-fashioned, hearty dinner, such as only 
Aunt Clara could prepare on short no- 
tice, was on the table, that not an hour 
might be lost in getting Mother started 
on that race for restored health. 

Bravely Marion fought back tears of 
discouragement as she watched the car 
disappear from view. The twins sobbed 
openly. It was their first separation 
from Mother, and Marion was to them 
little more than a stranger. A new So- 
berness was on Raymond’s face as he 
returned to his work in the corner store. 
But Aunt Clara was as alert and bustling 
as ever. 

“We'll get at the berries the first 
thing,’”’ she addressed Marion—in a tone 
that held a challenge. “Ever do any 
cannin’ ?” 

Marion shook her head. Tears were 
too close to permit of words. 

“Well, it’s high time you learned some- 
thin’ worth while. S’pose you can pick 
7em over? The twins’ll help. The cans 
have to be scalded. Sterilized, I s’pose 
you call it. But you’ll learn it ain’t what 
you call a thing, but what you do with 
it that counts in this world. 

“If you take hold right smart I’ll stay 
till you learn how to cook a decent meal.” 


MyAkioNn closed her mouth grimly and 

went to work, resolved to do her 
very best. She would major in house- 
keeping exactly as she had majored in 
English. Despite her criticism of Aunt 
Clara’s method of keeping to old estab- 
lished customs, she knew that the woman 
was a thorough housekeeper. 

Under her aunt’s guidance Marion 
picked over berries, scalded jars, meas- 
ured sugar and fruit, tested the syrup 
to learn if it were of the right consist- 
ency, washed dishes, and helped prepare 
the evening meal. She went to bed that 


night too weary to sleep. But before she 
turned out the light she wrote to Mother 
the first of the promised daily letters 
that were to play so important a réle in 
sending the invalid back home rested and 
rosy from her enforced vacation. 

Aunt Clara remained for five days. 
To Marion every day was a bit harder 
than the one preceding. She hated 
housework with an intensity that made 
her long to throw saucepans and measur- 
ing spoons out of the kitchen window, 
with broom, brushes, and cleaning uten- 
sils following in one mad whirl. Left to 
manage the house with but five days’ ex- 
perience under Aunt Clara’s supervision, 
and with a cook book as her sole guide, 
she made mistakes that filled her with 
despair. But her father’s steady pa- 
tience, and the stanch loyalty of Ray- 
mond and the twins brought twinges of 
conscience at her former wholesale crit- 
icism that quickly changed her despair 
to humility. 

Had it not been for the daily letters in 
which the girl poured out her problems, 
her failures, and successes in a flow of 
merry nonsense that caused the invalid 
to wipe away tears of mirth, she would 
have broken under the weeks that fol- 
lowed her mother’s departure. Marion 
never dreamed that the letters revealed 
a keen sense of humor. Only her promise 
to keep the invalid from worrying lest 
the home fires be allowed to smolder 
made her paint an experience of frying 
summer squash in doughnut fat, and the 
wry faces that followed the first taste of 
the vile mixture in language that made 
the patient shriek with laughter. 


PoINALLY there came the day when the 

glad word was sent over the telephone 
that Mother was quite recovered. She 
would return home the next afternoon. 
Marion cleaned and polished and adorned 
the house for the festive occasion until 
it sparkled and shone. She cooked 
Mother’s favorite dishes which three 
months’ constant practice had enabled 
her to prepare. No sign of neglect was 
to be detected in the freshly trimmed 
bobs and immaculate attire of the twins. 
Mother’s presence was the one thing 
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needed to make the house the same rest- 
ful, beautiful home it had been all the 
years of Marion’s life. 

When Father drove into the yard, his 
car was instantly surrounded. Marion, 
Raymond, the twins, were all there to- 
gether, reaching forth eager hands to 
embrace their mother, their faces glow- 
ing with happiness. Once in the house, 
a torrent of words gushed from four 
excited tongues launching sentences in 
one glad jumble. Yet out of that chaos 
of sound Mother gathered how hard Ma- 
rion had tried to keep them from missing 
their dear home maker too much, and 
what a success she had been in making 
the three months bearable. 

“Even Aunt Clara is satisfied that 
Marion has. developed her talent,” 
laughed Raymond, looking to Father for 
support of his statement. 

“She certainly has,” he agreed warmly, 
“but in a different way from what we 
stay-at-homers knew. You tell them, 
Mother !” 


And Mother told how the letters that 
had caused her so much merriment had 
been shown by the nurse to a friend who 
was a prominent editor. They revealed 
so much talent, and at the same time 
carried so much worth while informa- 
tion, that the editor suggested they be 
rewritten into a series of articles and 
submitted to him for publication. 

Raymond sprang to his feet excitedly. 
He slapped his father’s arm with en- 
thusiastic camaraderie. 

“No mossback about you, Dad! If 
that isn’t just what you said about an 
editor’s opinion being the acid test. 
Don’t you folks remember that night 
’way back in July?” 

Father smiled. The twins cried out 
in joyous memory. But Mother and 
Marion exchanged tender, loving glances. 
That night in July was so far away, 
and this wonderful good so very, very 
near. 


(The End) 


REFLECTING TRUTH 
By Wright Field 
OW much richer are the blessings that we share, 


Than those we hug, so tight we cannot spare 


A crumb for others, hungry as we were 
Before somebody fed us. So, if light 
Be shed on you to make your path more bright, 


Grudge not one beam—but shine with all your might! 


“Youn? 
bochinvar~ 


Comes Out of 
The West 


Ruth Morris 
UTH Morris is as interesting as 
“Young Lochinvar.” When we asked 
her to tell Youth readers something about 


herself she gave us the following: “Born 
in New York; lived here all my life. 
Traveled a lot, Europe, United States. 
Interests: dramatics and music. Col- 
lege: Tufts in Medford, Mass. Left 
without a degree for job in stock com- 
pany in Albany. Another stock job in 
Lewiston, Maine—company closed in a 
week! Thena small part and understudy 
in “Seventh Heaven,” touring the south 
and playing every place but heaven. 
Then Frank Craven's “Kick Off,” which 
never reached Broadway, and the “Gar- 
rick Gaieties,’ and then I became con- 


vinced that my place was not on the great 


American stage—finally agreeing with 


all the managers for whom I’d ever . 


worked. Opportunity to work for King 
Features Syndicate. Now writing atro- 
cious newspaper magazine fiction and 
most of the time loving it.” 


4 YHE editor-in-chief rose to extend 
a greeting. He should have been 
oldish—oh, say forty or therea- 

bouts—with a suggestion of editorial 

plurality about his chin, and shadows of 
rejected copy in his eyes. 

But he wasn’t, and he hadn’t. 

He looked, instead, barely nineteen of 
his twenty-three years. He might just 
have stepped in off the college campus. 
His chief concern could have been pull- 
ing down a victory for Alma Mater in 
next week’s game, instead of supervising 
10,000 employees and wondering how he 
was to increase the subscription of his 
magazine by 500,000. 

His suit had the collegiate looseness 
of a properly turned out junior; his 


shirt and tie were sophomoric; and his 
eyes had the willing friendliness of a 
“frosh.” Light brown hair that one sus- 
pected had been pressed flat that morn- 
ing through the uncompromising offices 
of a pair of stiff military brushes, had 
escaped enough during the stress of the 
day to permit itself a wave over slight 
moisture on his forehead—a wave which 
the editor would never have permitted. 

His smile was completely un-editorial. 
It said: “Hello, sit down. I’m glad you 
came.”’ 

More formally, the editor-in-chief is 
Otis L. Wiese, recently appointed pre- 
siding dignitary of McCall’s magazine, 
in New York City. A shade over a year 
ago he knew of McCall’s only as a maga- 
zine that he seldom read—now, at 
twenty-three, after slightly more than 
twelve months’ connection with it, its 
destiny and subscription list are in his 
' hands. 

If you vouchsafe amazement at so 
- sudden an elevation, the editor won’t 
mind. He’ll be amazed with you. He 
hasn’t yet gotten over the surprise of 
waking one morning to find himself 

“Otis L. Wiese, Editor-in-Chief.” 

aki faet he is unable to explain to you 
just how it happened. He has no theory 
regarding his success. He guesses that 
it’s luck and lets it go at that. That it 
might have come about through any 
special talent of his own—through any 
brilliance or likeableness or charm or 
faculty for codperating with others—has 
never occurred to him. 


WE HAVE a different view, however 

—and it is this: Otis Wiese hasn’t 
narrowed his vision. He’s never get 
himself down arbitrarily to one achieve- 
ment and shut up his mind to everything 
else. He’s taken the job that has pre- 
sented itself and gotten a tremendous 
kick out of doing it well. He claims that 


He Is Successful Be- 
cause He Has not Nar- 
rowed His Vision 


Says Ruth cMorris 


he hasn’t yet found his place in the 
world. He doesn’t want to narrow down 
and be “just an editor.”” He’ll learn and 
do all he can while he is one, and when 
the time comes, he’ll pass on to the next 
step. 

He hasn’t stopped—he’s just started. 
He’s “feeling his way’—learning where 
he fits. One imagines that at eighty he 
won’t have ceased learning, won’t have 
stagnated, won’t have declined, but will 
be going on to still broader fields of ex- 
perience and knowledge. 

Really, he’s a “swell” person, this Otis. 

It is stupid to comment further on a 


life that bears its own device so clearly in 
the recounting; here you have it: 

. He was born in Davenport, Iowa, in 
1905; was moved south with the family 
possessions for a while, but soon re- 
turned to his birthplace. He went to 
public school and didn’t distinguish him- 
self by either conspicuously bad or con- 
spicuously good grades. He was an 
agreeable, average kid. I don’t believe 
he even dreamed of being president; 
that would have been settling on one 
definite aim—narrowing down. Life for 
him was to be lived out to a fulfillment; 
not throttled down to a purpose. 

High school opened up many new 
paths. First, there was the school paper. 
Otis (We give up. Editor or no editor, 
we can’t call him “Mr. Wiese’) found 
himself editor of this one day. 

But that wasn’t his only interest. Not 
by any means. There were sports to be 


supported—even when he didn’t star and 
couldn’t make the first team. He went 
in for sports for their own sake—for 
the exercise and the fun and the cama- 
raderie of them. 

Then there were dramatics, which for 
a time intrigued him mightily—so much 
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that after he graduated he got himself 
a shiny new stock company contract in 
which he was “hereinafter known as 
juvenile.” 

Before the document had been signed, 
he listened to the remonstrances of his 
father. Time enough to decide on what 
he wanted to become—meanwhile college 
loomed ahead as an interesting experi- 
ence. 

Whereupon a disappointed thespian 
shelved his dramatic yearnings with his 
void contract and at the University of 
Wisconsin embarked on four more years 
of ever-widening experience—embracing, 
as before, journalism, athletics, dra- 
matics, a scholarship—his grades were 
high ones by this time—and opening up 
to include music. He discovered Beetho- 
ven and Wagner and found out that they 
weren’t dry and tedious classics, but 
were thrilling, heroic humans. Some- 
where he also discovered that he had a 
voice. “I think you’d call it a baritone” 
he half apologized. “It’s really not much 
—just something to be interested in.” 

It is to be expected that he didn’t 
neglect the social side. He “went” Delta 
Chi and laughs today over the glowing 
accounts of himself that have appeared 
in his fraternity magazine since his ele- 
vation. “The fellows who knew me in 
college would never recognize me from 
that description,” he grinned. 

He sandwiched in years at the univer- 
sity with gorgeous, free summers in 
which he worked his way to a job on the 
range in Montana. Eyes that have filled 
themselves with the beauties of rugged 
country retain something of its memory 
in their glance. Our editor’s eyes have 
that look in them—just as though they 
could gaze through a page of magazine 
copy or the cramp of a city’s confinement 
to the hymn of majesty and peace that’s 
a pine tree—and it’s just our luck if 
pines don’t grow in Montana. 

Came commencement time and one last 
summer on the Montana range, and Otis 
Wiese, A. B., pulled out for Chicago and 
a job. By this time he had outgrown his 
“yen” for the stage. (He’s still tremen- 
dously interested in the theater, but not 
from the acting end. Playwriting is in 
the back of his head for some future at- 
tempt.) Since journalism had been a 
close second to his dramatic interest, it 
was to that he turned. 

A letter of introduction from a friend 


in Davenport helped to establish him 
with the Publishers Syndicate in Chi- 
cago. A delighted traveler for the sales 
and promotion departments, he made a 
flying tour of the United States, inter- 
viewing more than three hundred editors. 


1 IS the memory of countless agonized 
insistences and ingenuities leading to 
interviews that had been refused by said 
editors that has fixed in his mind the 
determination, now that he holds a sim- 
ilar office, not to make himself inacces- 
sible behind a lot of subordinates’ 
excuses. 

“If any reporters want to interview 
me, it’s their own fault—lI’ll see them” 
he slogans—a sporting resolution, even 
if it doesn’t last long. 

“On my tour of the states I traveled 
so fast that I wasn’t in any one place 
long enough to spend much money,” he 
continued, “‘and I saved up a lot on that 
trip—enough to give me the confidence 
necessary to give up my job when I felt 
there was nothing more for me in it, and 
to come on to New York.” 

Casually. Just like that. A young 
Lochinvar out of the West—not ques- 
tioning, not fearing, just deciding that 
his time had come to leap from one 
flying steed onto a faster. And we 
doubt if he even thought—not to men- 
tion meant—‘“‘maybe.”’ 

As unknown in New York as he was in 
Chicago, letters of introduction again 
served him in good stead. One finally led 
him to Harry Burton, then editor of Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, who decided to give him 
a trial as more-or-less everybody’s as- 
sistant in the editorial department. He 
served a successful apprenticeship (it’s 
merely to be judged that he did—he 
didn’t admit it) and when Mr. Burton, 
the managing editor, left for a European 
vacation, took over his job. 

“Burton was awfully nice to me,” Otis 
continued in his recital. “I worked in 
close touch with him and learned a lot 
through his kindness.” 

But newspaper and magazine rule is 
ephemeral and in time Mr. Burton was 
relieved of his job. 

Panic and pandemonium. The maga- 
zine had to be gotten out. A successor 
must be selected. A nation wide search 
was made to fill the departed editor’s 


} 


(Concluded on page 85). 


Let’s talk 


about your— 


Dusty Dreams—and Trust 
By Ourselves 


OTHING is lost. 
Perhaps you have devoted much time and 


effort to some accomplishment which never has 
reached its obvious fruition in your life. Do not be 
troubled or self-condemning. Your efforts may have 
innumerable fulfillments besides those you can see. 


Perhaps your love of music prompted you to study music, but other 
demands upon your time and energy have required that you put it to 
one side. The dream of being a concert singer or a master violinist 
or a great pianist has become a dusty dream, covered with the prosaic 
dust of practical activities. 


Dreams of painting or of dancing may have filled your slumber, 
and filled the thoughts of your waking hours, but perhaps somebody’s 
need, and your love for that somebody, has kept you at a homely task 
while your soul went adventuring. 


Your air castles may seem to have crumbled to dust under the 
harsh atmosphere of necessity. You feel a little hurt to have missed 
the poetry of life in prosaic living. You wonder at the fate that has 
denied the dream for what seems so long a time. 


Perhaps you have gone from one thing to another, without appar- 
ently finishing anything you have undertaken, until your mind is filled 
with self-reproach. You scorn yourself as a Jack of all trades and 
master of none. 


You see that some one who apparently has had but one idea in his 
life has developed and expanded that idea until it has made him wealthy 
and has given him an enviable place in life. 


Think carefully before you count your dreams as lost. Be slow 
to condemn yourself for unfinished tasks. Life has more fulfillments 
than most of us can see. 


pee is such a thing as scattering our forces; we may pass so fleet- 
ingly over many things that we do not gain much from any of them; 
but we are writing now, not of the lovely things we forego from lack of in- 
terest, but those from which we are called by some pressing need in our- 
selves on in others. 


The needs of those dependent upon us, the practical needs of the world, 
the desire to be of service, take many of us from the immediate fulfillment 
of our hearts’ desires (and some of them can be fulfilled only as the result 
of much living). 


It is said that desire is prophetic of its fulfillment; but what of these 
unfulfilled desires? 


All their heartaches may be transformed to contentment—even to joy. 


One of the greatest blessings we can learn from life is—to trust. 
Nothing is lost. Everything has its fulfillment. God does not forget. The 
law does not fail. 


ie needs men to do simple things with a big vision. Whatever you 
do in life you will do the better because of your dreams—better, 
unless you allow yourself to become bitter. Art and music and dancing 
and poetry—these and the host of other pursuits of our dream worlds— 
deserve places of their own in life, but they justify those places only as 
they reach beyond them into life. The artist must feel deeply to express 
his art truly. 


Life needs its artists, its great singers, its great players, its great 
dancers, its poets, and its authors—but they would mean nothing if there 
were not also the millions who can appreciate their trained abilities. Your 
dreams, and your partial fulfillment of them in theory and in practice, 
give you a greater appreciation of the artist. 


Your life is the richer for your dreams—and the world is richer for 
your dreams—whether they ever reach the spotlight or not. 


OUR DREAM cannot be hidden. It will appear somehow in your life, 
even without your knowledge. The broader sympathies and the 
broader vision which your ideals give you are certain to express in your 
life. As you go on, performing some task through love, while inwardly 
you reach to what seems higher, you are glorifying your task by your 
spirit. You will find, if you are sincere in your ideal, that there is some- 
thing of: that ideal in the commonest of things. There is art in 
smoking chimneys and in industry and in labor. There is music in the 
roar of cities and the hum of motors and even in the din of the subway. 
The singing soul will find the music, put him where you will. 


\ X 7% ARE not inviting you to weep on our shoulder over your shattered 
dreams. Any dream worthy of the name can never be shattered. 


Everything counts in life. The studies you labored over at school, 
the training at business college, which possibly you will never use because 
life takes unexpected trends, the lessons in voice or piano or aviation or 
. draftsmanship or story writing or dancing or engineering—they all will 
return to bless you and to bless others. They will give you contacts with 
life and with people, they will develop side-lights upon your other seem- 
ingly unrelated tasks, which will be worth money to you as well as giving 
you an inwardly richer life. 


; Many blessings hinge upon forgotten abilities, suddenly reappearing 
in our lives from unexpected angles and in unforeseen ways. 


Trust your dreams, and better yet, trust life. 


1G. IFE will repay you with interest for everything you invest in it. 

There may be a considerable hazard about investments which you 
make in stocks and bonds. The investments you make in life are gilt- 
edged. They pay rich and unexpected dividends. They will go on working 
for you and will pour their rich treasure into your lives long after you 
have given them up as worthless. 
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JIM’S “TREASURE” MAP 


(Concluded from page 12) 


“Do you suppose it would work that 
way with other things?” 

“Sure, why not? Whatever image you 
hold before your mind will be adopted 
and worked out to a gnat’s eyebrow, sure 
as anything. It works without your 
knowing a thing about it.” 

Ned shook his head and said dully, “It 
wouldn’t work for me then. You see, my 
mind couldn’t do anything about this.” 
Then he blurted painfully, “I want my 
mother to come back to my father.” 


Jim stood silent a moment, abashed by 
the depth of the other’s need. 

“Well,” he began with unusual gentle- 
ness, “our minds are, after all, part of 
God’s mind. It’s the same thing, isn’t it? 
Why don’t you try it? Don’t you see?” 
he urged eagerly, “It’s a kind of way of 
praying.” 

Ned looked up with a growing light in 
his somber eyes. “TI get what you mean,” 
he said slowly. “I believe I’ll start to- 
night.” 


YOUNG LOCHINVAR 


(Concluded from page 32) 


shoes. Meanwhile the magazine was 
being quietly handled and _ unostenta- 
tiously gotten out by the twenty-three 
year old managing editor. 

After six months’ fruitless search this 
fact finally bore in on the owners, who 
immediately created as editor the chap 
who had been anonymously functioning 
as such for six months. 


And that’s almost all. A short trip to 
Bermuda intervened between his appoint- 
ment and the taking over of his duties 
as editor-in-chief. The tan acquired on 
his trip had not worn off before he had 
“scooped” rival magazines on two serial 
stories—and now he’s hot on the trail of 
more scoops and more subscribers. 

Really, he’s a “swell” person, this Otis. 


(Daily? Help for Daily eNeeds 


HEALING FHOUGHT 
August 20 to September 20 


Jesus Christ is now here, rais- 
ing me to His consciousness of 
faith in God, with power to cast 
out evil and to heal the sick. 


The working power of faith is gauged 
by its source. Faith centered in God 
has all-power. A very little faith in 
God will bring marvelous results. Paul 
claims that the worlds were framed by 
the word of God. He exhorts the He- 
brews at length over the conquests of 
the children of Israel through faith. 
They “subdued kingdoms, wrought right- 
eousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the power of 
fire, escaped the edge of the sword, from 
weakness were made strong, waxed 
mighty in war, turned to flight armies 
of aliens.” 

This same faith can be exercised by 
every one who thinks and speaks in God 
consciousness as did Jesus. 


PRO sePER ey aOuUGHET 


August 20 to September 20 


I give thanks, I bless and praise 
my bountiful God for the con- 
stantly increasing g00d that is 
now coming to me from every 
direction. 


To discern spiritually one must break 
away mentally from the realm of things. 
The world of causes is invisible to the 
man of sense. See with your faith eye 
an everywhere present substance that 
works according to your will. This all- 
pervading substance is moved by celes- 
tial life and warmed by divine love. All 
its attributes respond instantly to the 
thought and word of its offspring, man. 

When man recognizes and in his 
thought worships the omnipresent Spirit, 
God, he is in turn recognized by it. 
When we thank and bless and praise our 
most bountiful God, our prosperity flows 
to us in unbounded measure from every 
direction. 


Results Count! 


Te PROSPERITY Bank Plan is helping many Youth 


readers to become more prosperous. 


Besides enabling you 


: to share Youth with your friends it gives you a ten weeks’ 
= course of training for greater prosperity. 


A college student writes us: 

I have been greatly benefited through 
reading Youth magazine and your inspir- 
ings letters, and by means of the Prosper- 
ity Bank drill.—A. B. P. 

Another enthusiastic reader has had 
a surprising result: 

Really, this is the most amazing system 
of saving I’ve ever tried and has surely 
taught me the meaning of faith in God as 
I had never known it before. One week 
I thought I’d be a dime short on the 
amount. While transplanting a rose bush 
in my back yard the first shovelful of dirt 
I removed yielded me a dime.—A. M. 

A Sunday school teacher tells of the 


way the Bank has helped her class: 


Inclosed find money order for one year’s 
subscription to Youth, which the girls of 
my Sunday school class have blessed. 
Each week they have brought their offer- 
ing for the bank and each Sunday enjoyed 
some story or other wonderfully helpful 
thought from Youth.—Mrs. F. H. B. 


Here is a radio fan who found the 
Bank drill helpful: 


Our radio batteries died out and we 
wanted more but didn’t want to buy any. 
I knew we would get some somehow. One 
day there was a sale of radio batteries. 
Instead of helping to buy them we put the 
money into the Prosperity Bank. A little 
later a friend gave us some batteries, 
virtually new ones.—M. 


The blank form below is for your convenience. 
Please give me special prayers for increased prosperity and send me a prosperity 


bank. 


I will use daily the prosperity statement that you send me and will work with you 


to make myself conform to the laws governing my prosperity. I will save $3 to pay for 
Youth to be sent to each of the persons named below, and will send this amount to you 


within ten weeks after receipt of my bank. 


(Complete instructions in regard to the Prosperity Bank Drill are sent with each 


bank.) 


i 


Address 


Cit Vg cores oe ee 


(This offer does not include Youth for the sender unless his name is listed above as 


one of the three.) 


Name of sender 


